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Abstract 


The aim of this study is to analyse the relational construct in the languages of 
international relations and politics between ‘Islam’ and ‘violence’ through perceptions of 
the state. I will explore the varying ideologies of the state as a common denominator for 
simultaneous analysis of the local reformist vision of an Islamic state (caliphate), and the 
internationally conceived view of a state as defined by western political and theoretical 
discourses. This analysis will not explore the particular institutions of the state but rather 
the state as a construct, and how it is detined both locally and internationally. I propose 
to use these perceptions, and the notion of the state under threat, as the foundation for 
an interdisciplinary approach to the discourse surrounding Islam and its association with 
violence. By establishing this focus on the state at stake as the point of departure for 
analysis, I seek to avoid embarking on a quest to define the essence of Islam but rather to 
challenge the association between Islam and violence by presenting Islam as a foil for the 


struggle for and protection of a perception of the state. 


Introduction 
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‘This is the Promise of Allah’ 


“Indeed, it is the State. Indeed, it is the khilafah. It is tme for you to end this abhorrent 
partisanship, dispersion, and division, for this condition is not from the religion of Allah 
at all. And if you forsake the State or wage war against it, you will not harm it. You will 


only ham yourselves. It 1s the State — the state for the Muslims.” 


The recent insurgence of the Islamist militant group, the Islamic state (IS), and its claim 
to re-establish a caliphate stretching from Diyala province in Iraq to Aleppo in Syria," has 
positioned Islam and statehood ideology at the center of international and local 
discourses. The widespread conflict in the Middle East, which has weakened the 
authority of formal powers, has provided fertile ground for the emergence of militant 
Islamist groups seeking state power.” IS, which has profited from the weakness of the 
Iraqi state, has ignited international and regional concerns as it demonstrates threatening 


new dimensions of militant Islamism while employing state ideology as the foundation 


2 Abu Mohammad al-Adnani al-Shami, Official spokesman for IS, 29 June 2014. Found at: 
http:/ /thabat111.wordpress.com/2014/06/29 / 

> Translation found at: https:/ /1a902505.us.archive.org/28/items/poa_25984/EN.pdt 

* Al Jazeera, 2014. Sunni Rebels Declare New Islamic Caliphate. 

5 Jason Burke, 2014. The Isis Leader's Vision of the State Is a Profoundly Contemporary One. 
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for greater expansion.® Its violent political campaign, rejected by the notorious militant 
Islamist group al-Qaeda as too radical,’ threatens to depose the institution of the state 
and its colonial legacies. Depicting themselves as authentic representatives of Islamic 
religious doctrine, the group’s violent presence on the international scene propagates a 
relationship between Islam and violence that adds credence to popular western 
perceptions of Islam as a religion that inspires violence in its followers and poses a threat 


to western society. 


While IS represents an immediate threat to the Iraqi state, and a significant concern for 
the international community, the group’s frequent invocation of Islam’ and Islamic 
dogma as the motivation for their violent political campaign obscures perceptions of the 
threat as one that stems from interpretations of the religion rather than from its position 
as a competing authority. IS gains popular appeal from disenfranchised Sunni Muslims in 
the region who have faced discrimination from Shr’a governments, * highlighting the 
failure of the state to create national consciousness and produce social cohesion. Its 
individualized ideology of the state, which rejects the current institutions of the state as 
symbols of modernity and secularism, aligns itself with the popular Islamist militant 
discourse that seeks to challenge western hegemony and resist global capitalism through 
the establishment of a caliphate. This narrative justifies manifestations of violence as a 
reaction to the threat posed by the secular ‘West’ to the Muslim community (#mab), 
which comprise the local ideology of the state. It does little, therefore, to illuminate the 
character of the religion but rather to position ‘Islam’ as an empty signifier within this 
political struggle, while highlighting the centrality of perceptions of the state to current 
events in international politics. 

© Thid. 

7 Nick Robins-Early, 2014. A Group Too Extreme For Al Qaeda Just Took Over Iraq's Second Biggest 


City. 
§ Hassan Hassan, 2014. Isis: A Portrait of the Menace That Is Sweeping My Homeland 
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The recent conflict in Gaza’ highlights further the importance of perceptions of the state 
as a theme running through international politics. Israel’s bombardment of Gaza in 
response to rocket attacks by the Palestinian movement, Hamas, demonstrates a 
crushing reaction to a threat against the state, and the powertul ettect of the concept of 
the state on perceptions of a just cause. The apologetic stance of the American 
government in support of Israel"’ is grounded in recognition of the legitimate body of 
the state in opposition to non-state actors, Hamas. The question of the Palestinian state 
is absent from the discussions concerning the justification for Israel’s military incursions 
into Gaza; however, recognition of Israel’s nght to self-defence resounds as a legitimate 
reason for forceful action.'* Hamas’ terms for a ceasefire with Israel largely focus on 
relief from Israeli occupation and greater freedom for the people of Gaza.'* However, 
without the legitimacy of the state, and with international law almost entirely confined to 
interstate matters, Hamas’s demands have limited clout. The restraint exercised by the 
international community in relation to Israel despite popular outrage reflects the 
centrality of the state and confirms Benedict Anderson’s view that ‘nation-ness is the 


most universally legitimate value in the political life of our time’. 


This bret analysis of IS and the Gaza conflict provides two topical examples which 
introduce the concept of the state and its perception. The traditional concept of the state 


can be defined as an ‘independent and autonomous political structure over a specific 


° BBC, 2014. Israel Steps Up Plans to Stop Rocket Attacks from Gaza. 

0 BBC, 2014. Profile: Hamas Palestinian Movement. 

"| BBC, 2014. Gaza Conflict: Obama Warns Israel Amid Rising Death Toll. 

2 Emily L. Hauser, 2014. Israe/ Has the Right to Defend Itself What About the Palestinians? 

8 BBC, 2014. Israe/ Offers Gaza Truce Extension But Hamas Has Yet To Agree. 

“ Benedict Anderson, 2006. Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism. 
London: Verso Books: 3. 


territory with a comprehensive legal system’."° I explore the varying ideologies of the 
state as a common denominator for a simultaneous analysis of the local reformist vision 
of an Islamic state, and the internationally conceived view of a state, western society, as 
defined by western political and theoretical discourses. I use these individualized 
ideologies of the state and the notion of this ideology under threat as the foundations for 
an interventionist approach to the discourses in which Islam 1s assumed to be organically 
associated with violence. Interdisciplinary approaches are crucial at this point especially 
with the recent ‘cultural turn’™ in the social sciences. The nuances of cultural knowledge 
and the articulation of local culture have been recognized as important sources for 
understanding international politics. " This bears on the theoretical paradigms of the 
social sciences but provides valuable context for political expression in the international 


arena. 


This study begins with a literature review of scholarly contributions to the discourse 
surrounding Islam, which have inspired my focus on perceptions of the state as a means 
of delineating attitudes towards the Islamic religion, and its perceived association with 
violence. It will proceed with a close reading of the novel, The Re/uctant Fundamentalist, a 
quote from which fons the title of this study. The phrase, ‘Focus on the Fundamentals’, 
is taken from the context of corporate discourse between the narrator and his superior. 
The phrase plays with the religious connotations of ‘fundamentalism’, a term which ts 
frequently deployed in the discourse surrounding Islam while being raised within the 


context of the capitalist system as the key to evaluating the financial value of a business. 


'S Mostafa Rejai and Cynthia H. Enloe, 1969. “Nation-States and State-Nations”. International 
Studies Quarterly 13(2): 140-158: 143. 

16 Peter Jackson, 2008. “Pierre Bourdieu, the ‘Cultural Turn’ and the Practice of International 
History”. Review of International Studies 34(1): 155-181: 157. For further reference see 

Mark D. Jacobs and Nancy W. Hanrahan (eds.). 2005. The Blackwell Companion to the Sociology of 
Culture. Malden: Wiley-Blackwell. 

" Jackson 2008: 155. 


The dual connotations of the word demonstrate a deliberate rhetorical overlap of two 
subjects considered broadly to be entirely incompatible: Islamic traditionalism and global 
capitalism. This ambiguity is carried throughout the novel; the narrator’s experiences 
reveal the contradictions in the ready typologising of the individual as ‘the figure of the 
militant’ or the essentialising of a religion as one of ‘violence’. This provides the 
foundations for a parallel analysis of the rhetoric of both local and international 
discourses which have led to the coupling of ‘Islam’ and ‘violence’. I begin with an 
examination of the figure of the militant Islamist to inform an understanding of what it 
means to telate Islam with violence. This will consider the way in which the violence of 
militant Islamism is deployed within a quest to establish and protect a perception of the 
state and how this obscures an understanding of Islam. The second part of this analysis 
will consider the interplay of ‘Islam’ and ‘violence’ within international or western 
discourses. It will examine how generalisations and the notion of the ‘Other’ have shaped 
attitudes towards the religion which are conceived better within the framework of 
perceptions of the state and the notion of threat. The study concludes by confirming that 
an analysis which ignores the label ‘Islam’ and focuses instead on the root of the 
problem, perceptions of the state, provides a more critically engaged approach to 
political events that are currently percetved to be a product of Islamic religious doctrine. 
In this way, I hope to contribute to a more constructive approach to Islam and its 


reception. 


1. The Terrorist in Search of Humanity 


My study began with a view to analyzing and challenging the relational construct between 


Islam’ and ‘violence’. This review will trace the development of my analysis by critically 


examining strategically elected figures that gave me the parameters of the current cultural 
encounter with Islam. It will consider aspects of the discourse that teed into uncritical 
thought about Islamic cultural practice, which have informed my approach and 
confirmed the value of an alternative perspective that intervenes in the discourse, to 


examine the association between Islam’ and ‘violence’. 


Edward Said’s Covering Islam'* was intluential in shaping my approach by highlighting the 
weaknesses and trends found in popular analyses of Islam. Said’s condemnation of 
scholars seeking to detine Islam by formulating broad stereotypes and generalisations 
that ignore ‘the concrete detail of human experience” and “demonize and dehumanize 
Muslims?” encouraged me to find a way of analyzing Islam without relying on a 
conceived model of the religion, while warning against attempting to construct my own 
definition. Said questions the usefulness of employing ‘Islam’ as a concept for defining 
patterns of behaviour, since it prescribes a single paradigm with which to approach a 
multitude of political and social phenomena;” this acts to ‘hide, distort, deflect and 
ideologize more than it actually says’. He suggests that ‘Islam’ is understood better as an 


. > . . ° . . . ° 4 
‘abstraction’”~ with its use in discourse ‘an act of will and interpretation’. 


Bernard Lewis, who features as one of Said’s most critiqued scholars for his presentation 
of Islam, illustrates the tendency to produce simplified presentations of the Islamic 


religion and the Muslim community. In his essay, “The Roots of Muslim Rage”, a title 


'8 Edward Said, 1997: Covering Islam: How the Media and the Experts Determine Hom We See the Rest of 
the World. London: Vintage. 

'9 Said 1997: xx. 

2” Said 1997: xxvu. 

21 Said 1997: lix. 

22 Said 1997: 62. 

3 Said 1997: 12. 

4 Said 1997: 45. 

*% Bernard Lewis,1990. “The Roots of Mushm Rage”. The Atlantic Monthly 266(3): 47-60. 
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which in itself sets the parameters for a one-sided analysis, Lewis emphasizes the 
inherent divide between Muslims and the rest of mankind, based on a fundamental split 
between the “House of Islam’ and the “House of War/Unbelie?.”* This division motivates 
what he describes as a Muslim ‘tejection of Western civilization’,” which is based upon 
‘their’ perception of western values and principles being innately evil. He describes it as 
‘our misfortune’ that the hatred and violence inspired in certain followers of Islam ‘s 
directed against us’. He states, however, that the historic rivalry that exists between 
Islam’ and the West’, combined with the apparent military roots of the religion, are 


conducive to a situation of conflict and hostility. ? 


Lewis continues his limited observations of Islamic cultural practices with an analysis of 
individual Muslim sentiment, an antipathy towards the ‘West? grounded in what he 
believes to be an ‘awareness of the weakness, poverty, and backwardness of the Islamic 
world.” He psychologizes Muslim society as a whole, stating that the hostility aimed at 
western society 1s a product of admiration gone bad, stemming from an innate sense of 
inferiority followed by the experience of ‘successive stages of defeat’ by the ‘West’. 
Demonstrating the extent to which this inferior ‘civilization’ is inclined towards violence, 
Lewis reflects that this rage towards the ‘West’ compels ‘even the spokesman of a great 


" . . . . . . . vo 
spiritual and ethical religion to espouse kidnapping and assassination’.” 


%Lewis 1990: 49, 

A smuilar oppositionary framework can be found in Pope Urban II’s call to anns in the First 
Crusade 1095. This highlights the way in which geographic imaginanes usually have roots in 
ideological rather than religious positions. For its contemporary sigmificance see James Carroll, 
2007. Howse of War: The Pentagon and the Disastrous Rise of American Power. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

2 Lewis 1990: 48. 

%8 Thid. 

» Lewis 1990: 49, 

» Lewis 1990: 58-9. 

31 Lewis 1990: 49. 

2 Lewis 1990: 59. 


Bernard Lewis’ presentation of Islam in this essay exemplifies the limitations and 
inadequacy of the discourse surrounding Islam. It captures a trend in the literature: the 
temptation to essentialise the ‘Other’ and its relationship to ‘us’. Lewis’ analysis illustrates 
the way in which Islam’ has become a symbol for something that extends well beyond 
what is religious,” prescribing Islam as the answer to the complex relationship between 
the ‘East’ and the ‘West’, which has produced what he notoriously describes as a ‘clash of 
civilizations’. It lays out a generalized view of historic attitudes towards Islam, which 
has influenced other scholars such as Samuel Huntingdon. Huntingdon adopts Lewis’ 
‘clash of civilizations’ as both the title of his essay and his approach to Islam-West 
relations.*° He indorses the ‘us’ ‘them’ divide,” arguing from a position of westem 
hegemony and superiority, thus displaying the very characteristics which Lewis argues 1s 


at the heart of Muslim rage towards ‘us’. 


The attacks on the World Trade Center and Pentagon on 11 September 2001 have 
provided fertile ground for a revival of the Lewis-Huntingdon attitudes towards Islam.” 
John Esposito’s Islam: The Straight Path recognizes the resurgence of such attitudes post- 
9/11, and the temptation to judge ‘the mainstream majority by the acts of the 
minority’. The prevalence of this attitude in response to the 9/11 attacks is illustrated in 
Hamid Mohsin’s The Re/uctant Fundamentalist, a fictional account of the experience of the 
Pakistani narrator Changez’ subjection to the sense of the threat predominant amongst 
western, or in this case American, attitudes following the attacks, towards anyone 


perceived to be remotely aftiliated to the attackers. The perspective of the narrator as he 


33 Said 1997: 57. 

Lewis 1990: 60. 

35 Said 1997: 43. 

% Samuel Huntingdon,1993. “The Clash of Civilizations?” Foreign Affairs 72(3): 22-49: 29. 

7 Mahmood Mamdam, 2004. Good Muslim, Bad Muslim: America, the Cold War, and the Roots of 
Terror. New York: Pantheon Books: 169. 

38 John L. Esposito, 2005. Islam: The Straight Path. New York: Oxtord University Press: x. 

»® Thid. 


sutters the popular propensity to characterize an individual as a ‘potential’ terrorist, 
provides literary insight into the reactionary attitudes in America during this period, and 
the readiness to essentialise a religion as one of ‘violence’. It is these attitudes that 
consolidate the ‘otherness’ of Islam and its followers, obscuring perceptions of the 


religion and acting as a buttress to the perceived association between Islam and violence. 


In Islam ¢ the Myth of Confrontation Fred Halliday considers the collective sense of threat 
from Islamic extremism and terrorism, and its influence over western attitudes towards 
Islam. He suggests that such attitudes are based on ‘historic anxiety’’ from the conflict 
between the Christian and Muslim worlds, which has experienced a revival following the 
Cold War, as a result of the need for western society to construct a “menacing but 
subordinated ‘Other’."' He defines the Islamic threat’, with which the international 
community has been fixated since the Iranian revolution of the late 1970’s, as part of ‘the 
thetorical baggage of political struggle’,"* and power play of state leaders, who seek to 
typify Islam as an explanation for certain political or social activity. Halliday’s analysis ts 
effective in highlighting the exploitation of Islam in international rhetoric, in which it ts 
used as a symbol of threat against a perception of the state, which is embodied in the 
discourse by western society. It demonstrates how perceptions of the state and the 


notion of the state under threat shape popular attitudes towards Islam and its association 


with violence. 


The relational construct between Islam and violence also appears within a local context. 


Faisel Devj1’s visionist work, The Terrorist in Search of Humanity,” considers what it means 


Fred Halliday,1996. Islam ¢ the Myth of Confrontation. New York: 1.B. Tauris & Co Ltd: 109. 
" Thid. 

‘2 Halliday 1996: 6. 

® Faisel Devji, 2008. The Terrorist in Search of Humanity: Militaut Islam and Global Politics. London: 
Hurst. 
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to associate Islam with violence within a local context through an examination of the 
figure of the Islamist militant. Devji suggests that it is a viston of humanity, defined by 
the wmmab, which motivates militant expressions of violence,“ characterizing militancy as 
a form of global activism. He claims that for Osama Bin Laden, and those roused by the 
goals of Al-Qaeda, Muslim suttering represents a ‘humanitarian cause’, such that 
‘Muslims are not members of a religious group so much as contemporary representatives 
of human suffering’. © Devji defines, the violence of Islamist militancy as closely 
intertwined with the search for and defence of this community, “ in which violence is not 
a product of incorrect religious beliefs, but rather a reaction to their enemies for 
threatening the human rights of their community.” The quest, Devji describes, of the 
Islamist militant 1s to protect his image of humanity; this is embodied by the wmah and 
rooted in the vision of the caliphate, which ts threatened by those not sharing this 
ideology. This approach to Islamist militancy and its motivation provides the basis on 
which to consider Islam within local perceptions of the state and its association with 
violence; it highlights the role of ‘Islam’ as a foil for an ideological struggle that is rooted 


in the vision of a global community. 


Olivier Roy provides a similarly global view of the ideological struggle of the local 
Islamist militant for the state. Roy characterizes Islamist militancy today as a form of 
‘neofundamentalism’ whose goal is ‘to reconstruct the universal wmmal’.” Like Deviji, 
Roy’s analysis grounds the association between Islam and violence within the context of 


a communal goal. He considers the figure of the neofundamentalist, whose ‘belonging to 


4 Devs 2008: x. 

% Devj: 2008: 7. 

© Devj: 2008: 28. 

“” Devy 2008: 7. 

“8 Thid. 

® Olivier Roy, 2004. Globalised Islam: The Search for the New Ummah. London: Hurst: 2. 
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. 50 . . « 
auntversal wmmal’,” overrides an attachment to the nation state, and is based around the 
~- , . . . 51 . . . . . . . . - 
‘concept of deterritorialisation’;” this rejects ‘statist and nationalist dimensions in favor 
; ; ‘ide. jie Ss , ee ee 
of the wmmah with sharia’, while providing a framework which justifies violence and 


opposition to the West’ in the name of Islam’. 


The extensive literature that covers ‘Islam’ varies in its capacity to facilitate to any 
meaningful understanding of the political, social and cultural realities which exist behind 
the name. An interdisciplinary approach, which focuses on varying ideologies of the state 
and the notion of this ideology at stake, provides a means of critically engaging in both 
the international and local discourses in which Islam has been associated with violence 


without relying on a master narrative. 


2. The Reluctant Fundamentalist 


Mohsin Hamid’s The Reductant Fundamentalist relays, in the torm of a fictional monologue 
by the narrator Changez, a Pakistani’s experience of being educated and employed in 
America in the period leading up to and following the 9/11 attacks. Changez’s account 
provides experiential insight into the prevalence of social constructions, which foster a 
divide between the ‘West? and the ‘East’, and encourage an association between Islam 
and violence. The utility of employing a fictional account to uncover the social and 
cultural realities of contemporary society has been acknowledged as attording key 
insights beyond that of political discourse. Frederick Jameson propagates the smportance 


of political analysis of literary sources, advocating their social and historical significance 


3 Roy 2004: ix. 
5! Roy 2004: 3. 
52 Roy 2004: 1. 
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for elucidating complex realities.” The Reductant Fundamentalist arguably represents one of 
such usetul literary sources, a close reading of which is constructive in elucidating the 
complex dimensions that construct attitudes towards Islam and its association with 
violence, in a context outside international political rhetoric. The narrator’s insighttul 
account of struggling to find his place of belonging in a period when cultural and ethnic 
divides are becoming more prolific, and events in international politics are forcing 
individuals to choose sides, paints a realistic picture of the tensions predominant during 
that period, while showing the error in assuming an individual inherently conforms to a 
particular attitude based on an ethnic or religious connection. In this way, the novel 
provides a framework for considering the contradictions that occur in the discourse that 
essentialises a religion such as Islam as violent, by depicting the complexity of forces 
within an individual whose identity has been similarly reduced and charged with the role 


of a ‘potential’ terrorist. 


From the beginning of Changez’s dialogue with the American, he establishes 
presumptions made of himself based on his beard, and that of his subject, whose 
appearance is ‘typical of a certain Ape of American’, but moreover, whose ‘bearing’” 
revealed the man’s identity as an American. The opening of the conversation in which 
Changez identifies the presence of his beard as a source of alarm and a symbol of 
hostility tor the American, urging him not ‘to be frightened by my beard: I am a lover of 
Ametica’, “ immediately conveys his acknowledgment of the popular propensity to 
categorize an individual with such ethnic or religious atfiliation as one that represents 
violence and anti-American sentiment. Despite establishing the distinction between 
5 Frederick Jameson, 2002. The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act. Oxon: 
Routledge:1. 

54 Hamid 2007: 2. 


55 Ibid. 
5 Hamid 2007:1. 
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himself and the American, Changez proceeds to demonstrate his insider knowledge of 
America, having been educated at Princeton University and having successtully acquired 
a position in a prestigious American firm. Changez’ vacillation between awareness of his 
diversity within the American corporate environment of Underwood Samson & 
Company, and a desire to fit in with his American counterparts, highlights the tension at 
the heart of the novel and Changez’s own uncertainty over the identity with which he 
associates himself. He describes the yearly admission of potential employers, as the 
University raising ‘her skirt for corporate recruiters who came onto campus’, and of 
himself, ‘a perfect breast, if you will - tan, succulent, seemingly defiant of gravity’.”” The 
narrator’s graphic language is not only inconsistent with the typically conservative values 
of his Pakistan: heritage, but it notes the willingness with which the American university 
welcomes the takeover of the corporate world, while also firmly identifying himself, 
prepped and ready for employment into it. Changez’s embrace of America and western 
culture continues as he assumes a mote liberal approach to women. He expresses vocal 
admiration of the western women passing the café, encouraging his American guest to 
partake,” and proceeds to describe his infatuation with Erica and his appreciation of her 
body” with language noticeably at odds with that of the traditional Pakistani culture. He 
expresses his delight at arriving into the multicultural environment of New York and 
being: ‘immediately a New Yorker.” He readily adopts the role of a “western-educated 
urbanite’,” staggering ‘out into the street around Midnight’ after drinking with his 
colleagues, and attempting to use an American Express card to pay at a local Pakistani 


deli, which is refused with bemusement by the Pakistani owner. Nevertheless, Changez 


37 Hamid 2007: 5. 

38 Hamid 2007: 16. 
%° Hamid 2007: 24. 
® Hamid 2007: 33. 
61 Hamid 2007: 54. 
62 Hamid 2007: 39. 
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is persistently reminded that he is ‘out of place’. This manifests itself in the stereotypes 
impressed upon him by others of his nationality and cultural affiliation. Erica’s tather 
confronts him with a stream of typically American perceptions of the ‘ast’, 
summarizing Pakistan as fe with ‘corruption, dictatorship’ and ‘fundamentalism. You 
guys have got some serious problems with fundamentalism’. “ Erica’s father’s 
regurgitation of popular perceptions of Pakistan and the Middle East, combined with the 
‘typically American undercurrent of condescension’, bi highlights the uniformity of 
American attitudes towards Muslim countries which increasingly impose themselves on 
Changez’s own identity, and his capacity to resist conforming to the American 


perception of a fundamentalist. 


Post 9/11 these stereotypes become more pronounced. Changez notices the change in 
public sentiment as, in an act of solidarity in response to the attacks, American patriotism 
soars, and is closely accompanied by an increasing willingness to typologise those who 
might represent a source of threat. His description of the invasion of New York by the 
American flag, each seeming to proclaim ‘We are America’, ‘the mightiest civilization the world 
has ever known; you have slighted us; beware our wrath °° captures the threatening nature of the 
American response, while insighttully depicting, through this fictional narrative, the 
presence of a divide, resemblant of contemporary reality, between Americans and anyone 
with cultural or ethnic connection with the perpetrators of the attacks. Changez ‘hears 
talks of the discrimination Muslims were beginning to experience in the business world, 


rescinded job offers and groundless discrimination’.”’ He describes himself as ‘aware of 


63 Hamid 2007: 43. 
6 Hamid 2007: 55, 
6 Thid. 

% Hamid 2007: 79. 
6? Hamid 2007: 120. 
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being under suspicion’, ‘uncomfortable in his own face’, and being of a ‘suspect race’, 
‘quarantined and subjected to additional inspection’,” unlike his American colleagues 
with whom he was flying. Changez’s reception as a ‘potential’ terrorist and subjection to 
the prevalent western social construction which associates individuals of his ethnicity and 
religious affiliation with violence, seems at odds with the relaxed manner of his narrative 
and the account of his earlier embrace and enjoyment of the American lifestyle. 
Nevertheless, the novel encourages recognition of this potential in Changez, hinting at 
the emergence of an anti-American ‘fundamentalist. He describes his reaction to the 
Twin Tower attacks as one ‘temarkably pleased’,” being ‘caught up with the symbolism 
of it all, the fact that someone had so visibly brought America to her knees’, and 
comparing his joy to that which an American might feel seeing ‘American munitions 
laying waste the structures of your enemies’.”’ This manifestation of an attitude perceived 
in western opinion to be common among Muslims possessing anti-western sentiment, 
encourages uncertainty over Changez’s affilation. His apparent satisfaction in 
conforming to this stereotype, however, when recounting his reaction to the American, 
acknowledging that it would not have ‘entirely suprised you’, since ‘you might have 
drawn certain conclusions trom my appearance, my lustrous beard’,” acts to highlight the 
superticiality of such stereotypes and the triviality of the popular propensity to typologize 
according to appearance. Nevertheless, his use of the beard as ‘a form of protest?” 
following America’s invasion of Afghanistan, demonstrates his awareness of the 
disturbing effect ‘a beard worn by a man of my complexion has on your fellow 
countrymen’, reatticming, through its thematic referral, the role it plays throughout the 
6 Hamid 2007: 74. 

© Hamid 2007:157. 

7 Hamid 2007: 72. 

71 Hamid 2007: 73. 
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novel as a means of bringing up western stereotypes associated with Muslims and the 


beard. 


Changez’s depiction of his struggle against an environment increasingly hostile to 
Muslims and those with any connection to them provides experiential insight into the 
dominant social tensions from one at the heart of them. While he attempts to ignore the 
rumours that ‘Pakistani cab drivers were being beaten to within an inch of their lives; the 
FBI was raiding mosques’, and ‘Muslim men were disappearing’, his outrage and fury at 
seeing America overwhelm Afghanistan” quickly brings to the forefront the loyalty he 
maintains to his Pakistani identity and initiates his gradual disenchantment with Ametica. 
He reflects that he is no longer able to ‘concentrate on pursuit — at which I was normally 
so capable — of fundamentals’.” The phrase ‘focus on the fundamentals’, cuns through 
the novel as a source of ambiguity. Given as advice on how to tease out the value of a 
company, while having connotations of Islamic traditionalism, Changez employs the 
phrase in the context of resisting his natural reaction to America’s bombardment of a 
‘country with kinship to mine’,” and maintaining his job within American capitalist 
culture by quashing this reaction. This play on the word ‘fundamentals’ acts to highlight 
the ease at which such incendiary terms can be co-opted and deployed within an 


environment entirely at odds with their popular association. 


Towards the end of his narrative, Changez’s total disenchantment with America becomes 
clear as he voices the claims of those contemptuous of American global hegemony and 
behaviour in the international arena. He denounces Ametica’s retreat, following the 
attacks, 4nto myths of your own difference, assumptions of your own superiority’, 
7% Hamid 2007: 94, 

7 Hamid 2007: 100. 
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accusing the nation of acting ‘out these beliefs on the world stage, so that the entire 
planet was rocked by the repercussions of your tantrums’.” His description of his new 
job as a university lecturer with a ‘mission on campus to advocate a disengagement from 
your country by mine’, inspiring protests which were labeled ‘anti-American’, conspire to 
justify his American guest’s growing sense of alarm. Changez’s advice to his companion, 
that ‘you should not imagine that we Pakistani’s are all potential terrorists, just as we 
should not imagine that you Americans are all under-cover assassins’,” finally clasifies the 
roles of the pair as the American reaches into his jacket revealing ‘a glint of metal’.” This 
image finally continms what the entirety of the novel has alluded to, as Changez implicitly 


declares himself a ‘potential terrorist’. 


The Reluctant Fundamentalist provides, through a fictional account, experiential insight into 
the complex social and cultural dimensions of a period in which typologising and 
essentialising were dominant in forming public opinion. While the conclusion of the 
novel supports what could be perceived as a one-dimensional narrative of an individual 
drawn into violence and hatred of America, the title of the novel, and the account of 
Changez’s struggle to resist conforming to the violent stereotypes formed of individuals 
with whom he is ethnically affiliated, prevent the novel concluding with a simplistic 
image of Changez as a violent ‘fundamentalist’ as ts implied. Instead, the novel ofters a 
lesson, relevant to contemporary reality and to this study of the association between 
Islam and violence, in the complexity of individuals who are made up of forces which are 


not served by popular stereotypes and generalisations. 


79 Hamid 2007: 168. 
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3. The Islamist Militant and Perceptions of the State 


The discourse surrounding militant Islamism within both an international and local 
context encourages an association between Islam and violence. The perceived nexus 
between Islamist militant groups such as IS and notoriously violent terrorist 
organizations such as al-Qaeda, propounds this relationship and nurtures the assumption 
that Islamic religious doctrine inspires in certain followers a propensity tor violence and 
intolerance. The discourse of IS, in which Islam and state ideology occupy central 
positions, exemplifies the way in which ideological forces become abbreviated in 
institutions of power. The religious rhetoric, which frames their violent political 
campaign, reveals the way in which Islamic religious doctrine lends itself to power 
practices by being a religion without a central authority, in which the practice of 
‘independent reasoning’ (itihad)” leaves it open to interpretation and up for grabs by 
political players. This chapter examines what it means to associate ‘Islam’ with ‘violence’ 
through an interventionist approach to the discourse surrounding Islamist militancy. I 
unpack the rhetoric within a local context to reveal the power practices at the heart of 
militant Islamist discourse in which religious doctrine has become construed within a 
quest to realize and protect an individualized notion of the state. This individualized 
ideology of the state represents an impulse response to international forces, framed by 
religious terminology, which challenges the modern definition of the state as a 
‘geographically contained structure whose agents claim ultimate authority within their 
domain’. Manifestations of violence in this context, which are readily assumed to be 


organically related to Islamic religious practices, thus become more constructively 


® For further reference see Joseph Schacht, 1982. Aw Introduction to Islamic Law. Oxtord: 
Clarendon Press, cited pp 69. 
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perceived as part of an ideological struggle against political powers. This chapter forms 
the first part of a parallel analysis of local and international discourses, which seeks to 
illustrate how an alternative perspective, namely perceptions of the state, could 
contribute to a more critically engaged approach to political events that are currently 


perceived to be a product of the religion. 


Sayyid Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani was a prominent Muslim ideologist of the 19" century 
whose ideas of pan-Islam and Islamic reform™ indorsed the necessity of the caliphate for 
the sanctity of the Islamic faith® and the solidarity (fa’assub) of the ummah.“ Hailed by 
‘contemporary movements of ‘political Islam’ as their founder’,”” his ideas, which rejected 
both ‘pure traditionalism and pure Westernism’,” established an influential narrative 
through which Islamic tradition became construed within a modern and nationalist 
model.” He combined ‘more modern ideas of political opposition’ with ‘the traditional 
ideas of the Muslim philosophers” which produced a ‘religionized politics” that formed 
the backdrop of his mission to strengthen of the Muslim community against the 


colonizing powers. 
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Al-Atghani’s ideas show ettectively how the complexity of historical and political forces 
arising from western imperialism and the colonial legacies embodied by ‘weak or 
defective Islamic regimes’, have produced a thetosic in which religious discourse has 
become entwined in institutions of power and historical situation. While al-Afghani 
propagated his own interpretation of ‘true Islam’,” his ideas do not provide a model for 
reconsidering Islamic doctrine,” but rather highlight the way in which it lends itself to 
power practices. Al-Atghani recognized that the ‘appeal for purifying religion and 
preserving it’, was a ‘subtle and ettective way of waging a successtul political steuggle’.”” 
His ideas effectively demonstrate the way in which power practices construct their own 
history while bringing to light a trend, found within the discourse of contemporary 
militant Islamist groups, of deploying religious traditionalism” to legitimize local struggle 


and strengthen political objectives.” 


Al-Atghani highlights a practice, with roots in the history of early Islam, of harnessing 
religion to mobilize support and unify opposition.”* The presence of al-Afghani’s ideas 
of Muslim solidarity and Islamic reform can be found in the prominent Muslim 
ideologist Sayyid Qutb. Leader of Egypt’s Muslim Brotherhood and prominent theorist 
of radical Islamism, he sought to establish a political program, based on the first 


generation of Muslims that would restore the unity of the Muslim world and oppose the 
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secular institution of the state.” Like al-Afghani, Qutb railed against western domination 
of the Muslim territories, similarly showing a desire to challenge western hegemony while 
recognizing the power of Islam as an effective source of unanimity in waging 
opposition. His rhetoric reduces Islam ‘to a single platform of protest against the 
dominant forces and modern world system’,”'in which a mission for religious purity 
becomes a cover for ideological forces that do not have their roots in theology. Qutb 
demonstrates the ‘dynamic of power’? at the heart of the movement, seeking to ‘to te- 
create a true Islamic society’ while further highlighting the ease at which Islamic 
religious doctrine can be coopted in a struggle tor power. The quest to re-assert Muslim 
power, displayed in the ideas of al-Afghani and Qutb, represents a similar dynamic in 
contemporary Islamist movements for whom establishing a caliphate represents a means 


of working against international forces regionally using ‘Islam’ as a unitying force. 


While appreciation of Islam as representative of much more than a religion is concurrent 
among many scholars on the subject, recognition of its malleable role within the 
discourse surrounding an Islamist agenda, also demonstrates the ease at which it can 
become associated with the violence that might accompany that political goal. As 
exemplified by IS, who preach religious intolerance and violence, the quest to realize an 
individualized vision of the state often finds its expression in manifestations of violence. 
The thetoric of Ayman Zawahin, the leader of al-Qaeda, who propagates the popular 


militant narrative of western expulsion from the Middle East and rejection of western 
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imperialism, advocates violence, which he justifies as a religious obligation to detend the 
purity and integrity of Islam." He employs ‘apocalyptic visions of nuclear weapons’, 
imploring §jihadis everywhere to inflict greatest possible damage and cause maximum 
casualties on the West’, thus creating an incendiary rhetoric that frames bellicose 
imagery with claims of fundamentalist purity. This co-option of religious rhetoric 
provides an eftective means of mobilizing extremist Islamist groups within the fraught 
context of fundamentalism.’ It propounds the inflammatory view that ‘Islam itself is 
under attack’, '”’ while providing an effective ‘reservoir of symbolic dissent’ that 1s 
‘available to marginalized groups’. In this way, ‘Islam’ becomes a cover for a 
complexity of social realities, hijacked by political players for whom violence, despite 
being cloaked in religious rhetoric, represents the parameters of a political exercise rather 


than a symbol of religious authenticity. “” 


Al-Qaeda’s popular portrayal of themselves as a religious institution with a combined 
enemy, Israel and the ‘West’, defined by religious difference," is effective in gaining 


support from the Muslim community while permitting them to lay claim to ‘the mantle 


of ‘defender of the faith”."'' Their self-conceived role as a ‘militant vanguard 


institution’’” that acts ‘on behalf of a broader religious community (the Islamic wmmaby, 
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ne against attack by the ‘West’ and its culture, cloaks their cause with religious legitimacy 


while effectively creating an enemy against whom they claim to defend their people. '* 
This community, which comes to embody the local ideology of the state, is described by 
Roy as ‘some sort of imagined world’,'® “without territory’, which ts defended in the 
name of Islam’. The militant rhetoric of defence, which encourages the view that they 
ace not defending a territory but rather a broader community, shares in that of 
international discourse in which western society 1s presented as the body to be protected 
from the threat of radical Islamists. The notion of threat perceived against a community, 
or rather an individualized ideology of the state, therefore represents a common 
denominator in the rhetoric of two clashing ‘civilizations’, which does not rely on a 


complex and abstract construct such as ‘Tslam’. 


In The Terrorist in Search of Humanity, Faisel Devj1 promotes the similarity between the 


militant and ‘his foes’.""® He positions militant rhetoric firmly ‘within the world of their 


a ~ ® Fy a ‘ a 117 
enemies’ through shared themes of ‘humanism, humanitarianism and human rights’, 


likening terrorism to a form of global activism such as environmentalism.’ He depicts 
militancy as a humanitarian mission with a global, community-driven agenda, '” to relieve 
Muslim suffering and come to the aid of a ‘global victim’. '*’ For the militants, he 
suggests, the vision of the mmah is representative of humanity, whose suffering has 
become a ‘global cause’,’”" driving terrorism and Islamist militancy in a quest to make this 


suttering known. Devji’s analysis ts constructive in removing Islam from the approach 
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and pointing to the similarities between militant objectives and ‘the shared values and 
common destiny of mankind’.’* This approach is effective in reducing the wicked 
otherness associated with Islamist militancy while challenging the association between 
Islam and violence by presenting militant violence as the product of a cause which 
occupies a similarly central position in the international community, that of human 
suffering. He states that ‘for those who adopt the brand name al-Qaeda, non-Muslims, 
who identify with Muslim victims, become human and Muslim at the same time’.'* This 
encourages reconsideration of the religious element driving even such notoriously 
extremist groups as al-Qaeda, while highlighting the centrality of an envisioned 
community to their actions. The ‘imagined political community’,’* which comprises the 
local ideology of the state, thus becomes intrinsically linked to expressions of Islamist 
militant violence. This presents a dynamic in which political expression is dissolved of 
religious imperative, serving instead an ideology of the state in which Islam has become a 
foil tor the realization and defence of that vision. The hostility towards the ‘West’ and 
‘western’ culture becomes more constructively perceived therefore ‘politically rather than 
theologically’, such that the notion of the state drives political expression rather than 
an absolute intolerance inherent to Islam or a particular predisposition to violence. Thus, 
rather than proliferating a conflict between Islam’ and the ‘West’, a more constructive 
approach could be to consider it a struggle ‘between the West and many non-Western 
leaders’.'”* This conveys the centrality of ‘power politics’ to political Islam,'” as Islamist 
leaders seek to establish and protect an ideology of the state against western 
encroachment, while highlighting the utility of an approach which considers political 
22 Devji 2008: x 
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realities rather than relying on Islamic religious doctrine as the source of violence and 


conflict manifested in the international arena. 


Robert Pape, in his analysis of suicide terrorism, supports the importance of considering 
the ‘dynamic of power’’* when approaching the association between Islam and violence 
at a local level. He argues, based on a compilation of data taken from suicide terrorist 
groups, that a common motivation among suicide bombers is the desire to remove 
military forces of western countries from their territory.” He propounds this as the 
piimary incentive for violence rather than any imperative conceived from religion, 
defining it instead as a tool ‘in service of the broader strategic objective’. His analysis 
supports the centrality of the state to manifestations of violence by showing that it is the 
struggle to retain authority and the dynamic of threat within international politics that 
motivates militants rather than the currently percetved compulsion of Islamic dogma. 
This conclusion provides common ground for considering the ‘opposing camp’, the 
West’ and its perception of Islam, which conveys, within an international context, the 
way in which the notion of threat against a community, in this case against western 


society, generates an attitude that associates Islam with violence. 


The role of Islam within the campaigns of prominent Islamists and militant groups is 
constructive in challenging the association between Islam and violence. It demonstrates, 
through its use as a potent and legitimizing force in political campaigns, the ease at which 
it can be invoked to justify and advance an ideology. Al-Afghani, whose ideas were 
influential in establishing a ‘national imaginary’ detined by the wwmah, highlights a trend 
in the rhetoric and actions of contemporary Islamist groups, who claim religious 
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authenticity in their quest to challenge western hegemony and establish authonty. 
Manifestations of violence in this context, while readily perceived to be a product of 
Islam thus become more constructively understood as part of a struggle to realize and 


retain that authority which is embodied in the ideology of the state. 


4. International Perceptions of Islam 


The wealth of literature seeking to examine and detine Islam provides an influential 
source for international perceptions of Islam. Following the devastating events of 9/11, 
the compulsion to present an overview of the religion and the Muslim community has 
generated a variety of analyses with a common theme nevertheless, of seeking to capture 
the ‘essence’ of Islam in order to find rationale tor the increasing manifestations of 
violence committed by non-state actors in its name. This discourse falls short not only by 
seeking to explain a mass of social, political and historical complexities under the 
umbrella term Islam’, but also by amplifying the perceived ditterence between Muslim 
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and western cultures. *' The ‘binary logic of opposition’ in the discourse, which 
establishes a divide between the ‘West? and the ‘East’, has the detrimental effect of 
fostering stereotypes and generalisations, which sustain a perceived association between 
Islam and violence.’ Acknowledgement of these discursive limitations ts recognized 
and expressed by a range of scholars; the popular propensity to broach analyses of 
international events surrounding Muslims and expressions of violence from the starting 


point of ‘Islam’, however, immediately attributes to what could be perceived as an empty 


signifier, a weight of influence that hinders an approach to the complex realities beyond 
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the name. This chapter will consider international or western perceptions of Islam and its 
presentation of the cultural ‘Other’. It will look at the way in which western 
interpretations have propounded an association between Islam and violence which 
hinges on a specific picture of Islam that has been supplied based on stereotypes and 
essenttalisations. This will show the value of an approach which concentrates instead on 
how the notion of threat, posed by Islamic extremism and the cultural menace it 
represents against an ideology of the state, has contubuted to the western perception of 


an association between Islam and violence. 


Within the discourse and literature of eather western scholars of Islam, its negative 
portrayal and subjection to damning generalisations is clearly apparent. Bernard Lewis, a 
well-known scholar of the Middle East and advisor to the US on its Iraq policy, 
occupies a pinnacle role in this inherently limited tendency to present Islam and its 
followers as ndden with resentment and actively on a path to bring down the ‘West’ 
which they charge with the cause of all their problems. Lewis defines the Muslim-West 
dynamic within the framework of rivalry,’ depicting Muslims as aware of having ‘a 
genuine rival in ‘a competing world religion’, Christendom.'® He describes Muslims as 
seeing ‘the innocence of Non-Western Adam and Eve ruined by the Western serpent’, 
employing, religious imagery to accentuate the intrinsically religious roots of Muslim 
hostility towards the ‘West’ which stresses both the primitivism of this western opponent 
and the irrationality of its hostility. He defines Muslim hostility as a ‘war against 


modernity’, directed against the whole process of change’, which draws on the ‘instinct 
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of the masses’, yet represents the ‘historic reaction of an ancient rival against our Judeo- 
Christian heritage’.’” This analysis propounds a view of historic enmity between the 
West’ and Islam’ while prophesizing continuation of hostilities based on an innate 
Muslim resistance to change and modernization.” Pursuing a similar theme of analysis, 
Samuel Huntingdon, promulgates the intrinsic dittecence between Muslim and western 
culture based on what he describes as a ‘clash of civilizations’.’’ This conflict, which he 
describes as one defined fundamentally by ‘cultural difference’, yet influenced by the 
‘revival of religion’ 4s a source of identity and allegiance, thus shares in Lewis’ 
endorsement of religion as the root of the divide between Muslims and the ‘West’. His 
West-centric analysis, in which he prescribes ‘the paramount axis of world politics’ as ‘the 
relations between ‘the West and the Rest”,'’ consolidates the ‘us’ ‘them’ divide in a way 


that contributes little but an egotistical western view, whose derogatory presentation of 


the ‘Other justifiably possesses the means to fuel Muslim resentment of the ‘West’. 


This ‘oppositional framework?" is frequently employed in both scholarly and media 
analyses of Islam and the Muslim world. The ominous phrase, ‘clash of civilizations’, 
comes to define the perceived conflict between western society and the Muslim 
world. '“Its western reference thus details the perception of Islam as in essence, 
‘antipathetic to the fundamental core values of the West’. Said is consistent in his 


condemnation of scholars such as Lewis and Huntingdon, recognizing the uniformity of 
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their analyses of Islam as they assume ‘civilizations are monolithic and homogenous’, and 
promulgate the ‘unchanging character of the duality between ‘us’ and ‘them”.'* This 
perspective, combined with the media tendency to disproportionately portray conflict 
specifically taking place in the Muslim world,” is effective in fueling public perception of 
a violent ‘Other’ and a ‘uniformly hostile Islam’.’* In this way, the association between 
Islam and violence is consolidated, with Islam and its followers perceived as a hostile 
force to western society with a propensity for violence and an instinctive desire to target 


the ‘West’. 


The creation of the ‘Other’ is not unique to those propounding western superiority and 
Muslim primitivism. The variety of literature seeking to present the essence of Islam has 
the contradictory effect of depicting a complex society as available for uniform analysis 
in a way that would not be attempted of western society.” This practice, which seeks to 
redefine Islam and Muslim society, so that it 1s not the foreign hostile force presented by 
eatlier scholars, has the paradoxical result of positioning Islam once more in the role of 
the ‘Other’, freely employing ‘Islam’ as a term which in itself does little to provide any 
genuine encounter with the social and political realities on the ground.'*? As Said stresses 
in Covering Islam, interpretive positionalities predominate representations of Islam in a 
way that accomplishes little by way of delineating “what moves people and society’,'* and 
provides limited scope for western consideration of the motives behind violence 


committed in this context. An agenda of counter-essentialisations, which nevertheless 
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holds ‘Islam’ as the root thus does little to recondition attitudes and raise awareness of 


the sensationalizing discourse which occupies popular discussions of Islam. 


The tendency in popular media to popularize terms such as ‘fundamentalism and 
fanaticism’”” in association with Islam’ have propounded a western sense of threat and 
encouraged the typification of Islam as a teligion of violence. The sensational 
deployment of such words,’ fuels the perception of a cultural menace posed against 
western society. This sense of threat, which is mirrored in Islamist militant rhetoric on 
the grounds of a threat posed by the secular ‘West’ to the Muslim community, highlights 
the centrality of the national imaginary to popular attitudes. The fear predominating 
western sentiment towards Islam and its relationship with violence thus becomes 
conceived of an international perception of the state which fundamentalism and radical 
Islamism threaten to undermine. Documentaries such as Obsession: Radical Islam’s War 
against the West ef highlight examples of the ‘thetoric run wild’, ettectively anunating the 
sense of threat through provocative images of Muslims carrying weapons and 
proclaiming “Death to the West’. While this crude presentation inevitably forms a parallel 
with the limited discourse of scholars such as Bernard Lewis it nevertheless highlights 
the contemporary significance of the notion of the state under threat in shaping public 
attitudes towards Islam. It demonstrates, through consistent reference to the danger 
taced by western society by radical Islamists, the way in which a perception of the state at 


stake informs the association between Islam and violence. This, in turn, supports an 
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angle of analysis which considers the parallel sense of threat within both a local and 


international context through the common ground of varying ideologies of the state. 


The association between Islam and violence ts fueled by discourse which posits Muslim 
society as an oppositional force to the ‘West’. The popular propensity to essentialise and 
typity Islam in an attempt to present its essence further consolidates the divide between 
western society and the Muslim world. The popularizing of the threat posed by Islamic 
fundamentalists and extremists is instrumental in consolidating the perception of an 
association between Islam and violence, tor which the ‘us’ ‘them’ dichotomy established 
in earlier discourse, provides fertile grounds. An approach, which focuses on this notion 
of threat against an ideology of the state, defined by the western community, provides a 
critical lens through which to consider the attitudes which associate between Islam and 
violence. It turther offers a constructive approach for considering the issue of escalating 
violence in the Middle East which does not rely on generalisations formulated of an 


abstract construct such as Tslam’. 


Conclusion 


The crisis concerning IS and the current conflict in Gaza with which I began this study 
highlights the centrality of perceptions of the state to events in international politics. IS’s 
violent campaign, which seeks to depose formal authority and establish an individualized 
ideology of the state, uses Islam as a motivational and legitimizing force for the 
realization of that vision. Their campaign, which has profited from regional instability 
and a weak Iraqi state, employs an incendiary combination of violence and religious 


thetoric that 1s effective in mobilizing support while appealing to disenchanted Muslims 
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who have lost faith in state authority. While undoubtedly fueling negative public 
perceptions of Islamic religious doctrine and its propensity to inspire violence, IS’s 
presence on the international scene is most effective in confirming the fundamental role 
of state ideology within international politics. As events in Gaza have also shown, the 
concept of the state occupies a powerful position in the international establishment and 


an influential factor in perceptions of a just cause. 


This study sought to present perceptions of the state and the notion of an ideology of 
the state under threat as a means of challenging the assumption that Islamic religious 
doctrine is organically associated with violence. Using varying ideologies of the state as a 
common denominator for a parallel analysis of local Islamist militant rhetoric and Euro- 
American discourse, it has shown the limitations of relying on ‘Islam’ as an explanation 
for a complex of political and social realities. The narrative of the Islamist militant 
highlights the way in which Islamic religious doctrine lends itself to political practices as a 
political tool for uniting opposition against a perceived threat posed by the secular 
West’. Forming part of a struggle to realize an individualized ideology of the state, 
Islam’ loses any religious significance but rather represents a foil for the unification and 
protection of a community which is perceived to be under attack. Manitestations of 
violence in this context thus become less defined by religious imperative than by 
ideologies of power and the dynamic of threat which come to frame the militant 


Islamist’s vision of the state. 


The wealth of literature surrounding Islam has contributed to the relational construct 
between Islam’ and ‘violence’. Attempts to define Islam through generalisations and 
stereotypes, has detracted from any genuine encounter with the political and social 


realities surrounding the religion. The East-West dichotomy has fostered such 
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simplifications, firmly establishing Islam and Muslims as the cultural ‘Other’, and 
encouraging the typologising of individuals based on their ethnic or religious atfiliation. 
The propensity to sensationalize terms in association with Islam exacerbates fear of the 
religion and encourages a sense of threat which is fundamental to the association of 
Islam with violence. Studies, which seek to redetine the religion through counter- 
essentialisations, fall into the trap of crediting the term ‘Islam’ with a weight of influence 
which detracts from any genuine encounter and hinders a critical approach to realities 


which cannot be simplified within a single and abstract term. 


The aim of this study was not to redefine Islam but rather to provide an interdisciplinary 
approach which intervenes in the discourse that associates Islam with ‘violence’. While 
challenging the value of the term ‘Islam’ for any meaningful examination, my study seeks 
to prescribe a more critically engaged approach to political events that are currently 
perceived to be a product of the religion. Using individualized ideologies of the state as a 
significant component within political expression and attitudes towards Islam, I hope to 


offer a more nuanced approach to Islam and its reception. 
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Thesis is crucially conceived and insightfully 
argued. 


With excellent research and analytic skills, 
flowing style and critical sensibility, the candidate 
explores the ideological construct of the state as 
a fundament in the discursive positing of 
international politics. The focus on the state is 
not only topical, it is also most relevant to the 
current global scene; and her interdisciplinary 
approach offers many strong and crucial insights 
into the force of relational constructs in the 
languages of international relations---as a way 
of exposing the limitations of the ready 
articulations of political theory and of media and 
political discourses. 


The dissertation also offers a strong analysis of 
the relational construct in these discourses 
between Islam and violence, through a focus on 
the ideologies of the state in crisis. 


The contribution to the discourses of 
international relations also lies in her analysis of 
literary and cultural discourses by way of 
theorising the local in answer to the ready and 
culturally indeterminate applications of political 
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the construct of Islamic violence by way of 
locating it in relation to discourses of the state. 
This in itself is an unusual and creative analytic 
strategy but it provides real insight into how the 
Islam-violence association is produced and how 
it works. On a more mundane level, the state 
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